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THE PRESIDENTS REPORT 

To Stockholders and Employees 



Here, at the mid-point of the century, men 
are pausing to take stock of progress and ap¬ 
praise future prospects. As operators of a busi¬ 
ness, we are chiefly concerned with the elements 
affecting The Borden Company and its course 
in past and coming years. 

People — customers and potential customers 
for us — are a very important element of our 
interest. Nearly doubling in the first half-cen¬ 
tury, American population is expected to show 
considerably more growth in the next 50 years. 
Thus our market should continue to expand. 

As customers, Americans are being served 
with vastly improved dairy products such as 
were undreamed of in 1900. And they are get¬ 
ting them at prices that are considerably lower 
in terms of real buying power. 

Handling nearly 6% of the national milk 
production, the Company is naturally interested 
in milk and the farmers who produce it. Since 
1900, the output of milk has doubled, while the 
income of dairy farmers has risen nearly tenfold. 

Great growth has been shown by the Company 
itself. From the condensed, evaporated and fluid 
milk making up Borden business in 1900 our 
product list has expanded to include the scores 
of items shown in this Report. This growth re¬ 
quired, of course, a greatly enlarged investment. 

From this expanded investment have come 
larger sales and more profit. Our sales have mul¬ 


tiplied 50 times since 1900. But our profit, re¬ 
flecting the competitiveness of American busi¬ 
ness, has increased only ninefold. 

The general long-term outlook is good. Our 
Company is known and favorably regarded by 
the great majority of the American people. Our 
products have merited this recognition, and we 
aim to keep their quality high, improving it as 
rapidly as human and technological progress 
permits. Our organization, built around a solid 
core of seasoned employees, is efficient and pro¬ 
gressive. Our plant and properties are in good 
shape. Our financial structure is sound. 

These elements, on which we base our hopes 
for the future, are responsible for the Company’s 
showing in 1949. 

Sales The sales of the Company and its con¬ 
solidated subsidiaries amounted to $613,763,267 
in 1949. The over-all volume of goods sold was 
maintained but, because prices of many of our 
principal products were lower, dollar sales were 
about 5.5% less than the record 1948 sales of 
$649,592,375. This is in line with our policy to 
bring to the consumer the finest food products 
at the lowest possible prices. 

Profit Our net income was $21,890,479, an 
increase of 14.1% over the $19,179,427 earned 






$613,763,267 

Net Sales 

$649,592,375 

21,890,479 

Net Income 

19,179,427 

106,653,894 

Working Capital 

105,918,817 

252,072,355 

Total Assets 

242,239,331 

13,252,380 

Capital Expenditures 

14,501,718 

20,889,928 

Taxes 

17,554,001 

4,291,000 

Shares Outstanding 

4,300,000 

$5.10 

Earnings per share 

$4.46 

2.70 

Dividends per share 

2.55 












in 1948, the year of our lowest postwar profit. 
We earned $5.10 per share, as compared with 
$4.46 per share in 1948. Our profit was 3.57 cents 
per dollar of sales; in 1948 it was 2.95 cents, 
while the 20-year average is 3.30 cents. 

Our 1949 profit was the highest in the Com¬ 
pany’s history, bettering the previous record of 
$21,681,213, which we earned in 1930. In that 
year, however, our sales amounted to only 
$345,422,779 but our profit was 6.28 cents per 
sales dollar, nearly double our present rate. 

Our interest in the earnings of unconsolidated 
foreign and domestic subsidiaries amounted to 
about $700,000 as compared with $1,400,000 in 
1948. Our net income is affected, however, only 
when dividends are paid by these subsidiaries. 
Because of their need for additional capital to 
carry on their program of expansion and mod¬ 
ernization no dividends were paid to us in 1949. 
In 1948 $500,000 was received as dividends. 

Dividends We paid our stockholders divi¬ 
dends totaling $11,593,320. The dividends 
amounted to $2.70 per share, as compared with 
$2.55 in 1948, and were the largest since 1931 
when we paid $3.00 plus a 3% stock dividend. 
Dividends of 60 cents per share were paid 
March 1st, June 1st, and September 1st, and a 
final dividend of 90 cents December 21st. 

The Board of Directors was happy to declare 
the larger dividend, but the Directors were fully 
aware that our requirements for working capital 
are substantial because of the increased volume 
of our business and the high costs of this infla¬ 
tionary period. And they had also in mind the 
fact that our long-term loans must be repaid. 


Net Working Capital Our current assets 
totaled $142,036,191 and our current liabilities 
$35,382,297, leaving a balance of $106,653,894 
as net working capital. This was $735,077 
greater than in 1948 and the highest of all time. 
The ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
was $4.01 to $1. 

Inventories Our inventories at the year-end 
were $48,988,814. They declined 15% from 
$57,636,783 at the corresponding date a year 
earlier, principally because prices were generally 
lower than in 1948. 

Price Supports The Government’s program 
to support prices of dairy products will have a 
broader effect in 1950. The program has been 
expanded so that it now includes evaporated 
milk and cheese, as well as butter and skim milk 
powder. Prices at which each product will be 
supported have been announced for the period, 
January 1, 1950 to March 31, 1951. 

Consequently, prices are not expected to fall 
much below those of 1949. They are not ex¬ 
pected to rise much unless, of course, milk out¬ 
put should decline sharply as a result of unusu¬ 
ally unfavorable weather. 

The long-term effects of the price support 
program are difficult to determine. Several fac¬ 
tors should, however, be a matter of concern to 
the public and farmers, as they are to the indus¬ 
try. How much of these products the Govern¬ 
ment may have to purchase to maintain prices 
is not known, nor can the effect of these acquired 
stocks on future prices be foreseen. Another 
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cause for concern is the failure of the program 
to recognize the seasonal nature of milk produc¬ 
tion and provide an incentive for farmers to 
level out the peaks. This weakness in the pro¬ 
gram may encourage surplus milk production. 

Capital Expenditures The Board of Di¬ 
rectors adopted a budget of $11,600,000 for 
capital expenditures in 1950. Combined with 
some $4,000,000 authorized but not spent in 
preceding years, this budget sets up a program 
allowing for capital expenditures of approxi¬ 
mately $15,600,000 during 1950. 

Our program consists, for the most part, of 
replacements of equipment. Our principal pur¬ 
chases will be motor vehicles and refrigerating 
equipment. No large new construction projects 
are contemplated. 

Depreciation accruals are made to cover the 
wearing away of plants and equipment through 
continued use. Our 1949 accruals were, however, 
$3,590,506 less than our capital expenditures of 
$13,252,380. These accruals are increasing from 
year to year, as they reflect the recent high costs 
of construction and equipment. But they are still 
insufficient to pay for our normal replacements 
because new facilities cost so much more. 

Thus, to finance our 1950 program we can 
rely on depreciation accruals for an estimated 
$10,250,000, and must turn to profits for the rest. 

Loans Our long-term notes totaled 
$47,200,000. During the year we made a second 
payment of $1,400,000 on our 1%% serial 
notes. The remaining serial notes, now amount¬ 
ing to $32,200,000, will mature annually until 
1956 when the balance of $21,000,000 is due. 
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The 3% loan of $15,000,000 calls for repay¬ 
ment in annual installments beginning in 1958, 
with the balance of $7,500,000 due in 1968. 

Capital Stock The ownership of the Com¬ 
pany continued to expand. The total number 
of shareholders is now 52,386, an increase of 
598 over 1948. Never before has the Company’s 
stock been so widely held. Most of the new 
stockholders were in the class buying between 
10 and 24 shares. The average shareholding 
fell from 83 to 82 shares, with no individual 
owning as much as 1% of the Company’s stock. 

Outstanding at the end of the year were 
4,291,000 shares, as compared with 4,300,000 
a year earlier. The Company purchased 12,000 
shares. It sold 3,000 shares previously set aside 
under options granted in March, 1945 through 
the Officers’ and Employees’ Stock Option Plan. 
The only securities senior to the capital stock 
continue to be the long-term notes. 



PUPPETS OF ELSIE the Cow and her family 
make over 100 brief television appearances 
weekly, boosting many of Borden’s products. 


IN THE PHILIPPINE Islands we have developed a new 
kind of "sandwich man" who displays giant replicas 
of Borden's coffee jars and Klim and Hemo tins. 


CLINICAL TESTS of Infose and Bremil, two new infant 
foods, were completed in 1949. They are now being 
introduced to physicians in several cities. 


























Borden's Quarter Century Club rounded out its fifth year, and 569 new 
members swelled the total to 4,580. Here, President Montague congratu¬ 
lates three employees who completed 40 years of Company service. 


Canada The net income of The Borden 
Company, Limited, fell to 1.5 cents per dollar 
of sales from the 2.77 cents of 1948. The results 
of our combined fluid milk and ice cream opera¬ 
tions were satisfactory. Export and domestic 
sales of manufactured products declined and 
adversely affected income. 

Our Canadian subsidiary is proceeding with 
a program of modernization involving substan¬ 
tial expenditures for new delivery and refriger¬ 
ating equipment. Inasmuch as its earnings were 
utilized to pay for this improvement and expan¬ 
sion program, no dividends were paid in 1949. 
It is expected that, exchange controls permitting, 
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EMPLOYEES 25 yrs. 40 yrs. 50 yrs. 


1945 

28,483 

2,499 

170 

11 

1946 

31,475 

2,866 

188 

16 

1947 

32,399 

3,354 

246 

18 

1948 

31,483 

3,859 

279 

19 
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our Canadian company will be able to resume 
payment of dividends to us in 1950. 

Employee Relations The Company’s re¬ 
lations with its employees, numbering over 
31,000, continued to improve. It is gratifying to 
note a growing appreciation on the part of some 
labor leaders of the responsibilities which go 
with their leadership and, more particularly, 
with the great economic power which they now 
possess. We hope that in the future there will 
be an even fuller realization of the fact that 
industry must be prosperous as well as efficient, 
with a high productivity per worker at all levels, 
if the general standard of living is to continue 
to advance. No one partner in our economy can 
long enjoy prosperity out of proportion to that 
of all the others. 

Our Quarter Century Club rounded out its 
fifth year. Founded to honor employees with 25 
years or more of service, the club now has a 
membership of 4,580, of whom 466 are retired. 
Of the total, 569 members became eligible dur¬ 
ing 1949; 267 have had between 40 and 50 years 
of service; and 22 more than a half-century. 

Participation in our contributory group insur¬ 
ance program is voluntary, and the number of 
employees covered by it again increased. Group 
life insurance policies were held by 20,548 men 
and women; $593,704 in death benefits were 
paid during the year. There were 11,978 em¬ 
ployees covered by our group accident and 
health insurance, and 13,594 by accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance. Benefits amount¬ 
ing to $184,270 were paid under these programs. 

Our safety program established new records. 
Our rates—16.36 employee injuries per million 
hours worked, and 3.69 vehicular accidents per 
100,000 miles driven—were the best in our 
history. 

Advertising Sales efforts were backed by 
strong advertising campaigns. Advertising was 
of two general types — an over-all national 
program featuring Elsie the Cow and promoting 
the Borden brand, and various campaigns in 
behalf of individual products. 

As the Elsie magazine campaign completed 
its 10th year the first advertisement in the series 
was selected by an authority in the field as one 
of the 100 best advertisements of all time. 
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We adopted a new policy in radio. Following 
experimental studies we concentrated more on 
local programs in areas where sales possibilities 
are greatest. In television, we began the use of 
short commercial films or messages in 25 cities. 
Appearing between popular T.V. shows, these 
“spots” are more economical than a full Borden 
program and are proving effective. 

Litigation In the course of its business the 
Company from time to time becomes involved 
in litigation. Most of this is routine, but of the 
actions involving the Company in the Federal 
and State courts several should, perhaps, be 
mentioned. For instance, in Chicago, a number 
of milk dealers, including our Company, have 
been charged with violation of the Sherman 
and Robinson-Patman Acts. We have vigor¬ 
ously denied these charges and at the proper 
time we shall defend our position to the best of 
our ability. It is indeed unfortunate that so much 
time and expense is oftentime involved in liti¬ 
gation. During the year, also in Chicago, the 
Government dismissed charges, pending for 
eight years, against all individual defendants in 
the Sherman Act case involving the cheese in¬ 
dustry. Accusations against the larger corpora¬ 
tions still stand, however. 

In Conclusion The successful operation of 
a corporation requires whole-hearted coopera¬ 
tive effort from the employees and executives. 
Our showing in 1949 was due in large part to 
the loyalty and job interest of many thousands 
of Borden people in our many operating units. 
I thank them for their contribution to the Com¬ 
pany. I am grateful also for the counsel and 
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assistance of the other officers of the Company 
and the Board of Directors. 

During the year we suffered a great loss 
through the death of Mr. Albert G. Milbank on 
September 7th. Serving as a legal advisor since 
1902 and as Chairman of the Board since 1917, 
Mr. Milbank gave generously of his wise and 
friendly counsel, guiding the Company through 
its period of greatest growth. 

This Report is submitted by order of the 
Board of Directors. In the pages that follow we 
present the Company’s financial statements, the 
certificate of the independent auditors, and in¬ 
formation about our major operating divisions 
and Company activities. 
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THE NATION'S MILK SUPPLY 
AND WHERE IT GOES 


TOTAL SUPPLY—100% 
118.3 billion pounds 
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CONSOLIDATED 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash. 

United States Government Securities. 

Receivables. 

(Less Reserves—1949, $3,097,687; 1948, $2,838,429) 

Inventories—At the Lower of Cost or Market: 

Finished Goods Materials & Supplies 

1949—$29,651,908 $19,336,906 . . 

1948— 32,230,013 25,406,770 . . 

Total Current Assets. 


Dece 

1949 

$ 42,448,310 
20,952,162 
29,646,905 


48,988,814 


S142,036,191 


ber 31 

1948 

$ 46,972,815 
5,725,388 
27,834,510 


57,636,783 

8138,169,496 


INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS: 

Unconsolidated Subsidiaries (Foreign and Domestic) .... 8 3,218,875 

United States and Canadian Government Securities on Deposit . 847,287 

(Pursuant to Workmen's Compensation Laws, etc.) 

Mortgages, Receivables, etc. 6,105,979 

Total.$ 10,172,141 

Less Reserves. 1,410,389 

Net Investments and Other Assets.S 8,761,752 


8 3,219,513 
849,590 

2,773,791 
8 6,842,894 
834,866 
8 6,008,028 


PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT . . . 

Less Reserves for Depreciation . . . . 

Net Property and Equipment . 


8181,709,298 

81,504,208 

8100,205,090 


$174,020,197 
77,436,818 
S 96,583,379 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


8 1,069,321 8 1,478,427 


TRADE-MARKS, PATENTS AND GOOD-WILL.8_1 $_1 


TOTAL 


S252,072,355 8242,239,331 


See Page 9 for notes to financial statements . 
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AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


December 31 
1949 1948 


Accounts Payable. 

(Including current maturities of serial notes-$ 1,400,000 in each year) 


$ 25,140,283 


$ 24,397,315 


Accrued Accounts: 

Taxes (after deducting Treasury Savings Notes equal to accrued 


U. S. Income Taxes— 1949, $12,750,000; 1948, $10,200,000) 2,685,660 

Other. 7,556,354 

Total Current Liabilities. $ 35,382,297 


2 , 608,382 
5,244,982 
$ 32,250,679 


LONG-TERM NOTES PAYABLE: 

1^4% Serial Notes. 

3% Promissory Note. 

Total Long-term Notes Payable (Note 2) 


$ 30,800,000 
15,000,000 
$ 45,800,000 


$ 32,200,000 
15,000,000 
S 47,200,000 


RESERVES: 

Insurance Reserves. 

Other Reserves. 

Surplus Reserves: 

For Contingencies. 

For Possible Inventory Price Declines . 
For Losses on Unusual Property Disposals 
Total Reserves. 


$ 7,408,144 
3,721,974 

2,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
S 23,130,118 


$ 7,216,113 

5 , 222,602 

2,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
$ 24,438,715 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 

Capital Stock— $15 par: Authorized 8,000,000 shares; 


Issued 4,417,958 shares. 

S 66,269,370 

$ 66,269,370 

Capital Surplus. 

14 , 304,440 

14,271,327 

Earned Surplus (Earnings retained for use in the business) . 

71,260,342 

61,491,504 

Total. 

$151,834,152 

$142,032,201 

Less Treasury Stock— At Cost: 


3,682,264 

1949, 126,958 shares; 1948, 117,958 shares (Note 4) . . . . 

4,074,212 

Capital Stock Outstanding (1949, 4,291,000 shares; 



1948, 4,300,000 shares) and Surplus. 

$147,759,940 

$138,349,937 

TOTAL . 

$252,072,355 

$242,239,331 
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STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED NET INCOME 

Year Ended December 31 
1949 1948 

NET SALES.$613,763,267 $649,592,375 

OTHER INCOME: 

Interest, Dividends and Royalties. 768,317 927,261 

Rentals, less expenses of properties rented or unessential to operations 213,259 241,964 

Other. 482,555 759,467 

TOTAL. $615,227,398 $651,521,067 

LESS: 

Cost of Goods Sold.$531,351,621 $577,822,372 

Selling, General and Administrative Expenses and Other Charges 48,052,834 43,162,319 

Interest Expense. 1,061,702 718,928 

Provision for Federal and Dominion Income Taxes .... 12,870,762 10,638,021 

TOTAL. $593,336,919 $632,341,640 

NET INCOME.$ 21,890,479 $ 19,179,427 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 

EARNINGS RETAINED FOR USE IN THE BUSINESS 

Year Ended December 31 
1949 1948 

BALANCE AT BEGINNING OF YEAR . $ 61,491,504 $ 53,605,098 

ADD. 

Net Income . 21,890,479 19,179,427 

TOTAL . S 83,381,983 S 72,784,525 

DEDUCT: 

Dividends paid ($2.70 a share in 1949 and $2.55 a share in 1948) $ 11,593,320 $ 10,944,885 

Write-off of Good-will Purchased during the Year . 528,321 348,136 

TOTAL. $ 12,121,641 $ 11,293,021 

BALANCE AT END OF YEAR . $ 71,260,342 S 61,491,504 

See Page 9 for notes to financial statements. 
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AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


STATEMENT 


OF CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL SURPLUS 


Year Ended December 31 
1949 1948 

BALANCE AT BEGINNING OF YEAR.$ 14,271,327 $ 14,244,522 

Credits arising through disposal or utilization of properties 

previously written off against Capital Surplus. 33,113 26,805 

BALANCE AT END OF YEAR. $ 14,304,440 $ 14,271,327 


Notes to Financial Statements 

(1) Basis of Consolidation: 

The financial statements include all Canadian subsidiaries and all domestic subsidiaries except one whose operations 
are not integrated with those of the Company. The Company's share (approximately $700,000 for 1949, and $1,400,000 for 
1948) in the net income of unconsolidated foreign and domestic subsidiaries is included in the Statement of Consolidated Net 
Income only to the extent of dividends received (in 1949—none; in 1948—$500,000). 

At December 31, 1949, net current assets of Canadian subsidiaries, converted at the official exchange rate on that date, 
are included in the Consolidated Balance Sheet at their U. S. dollar equivalent of $5,543,028; other assets of such subsidiaries 
at that date, aggregating $7,372,402, are included therein at parity of exchange. Net income of Canadian subsidiaries for the 
year 1949 has been converted at official exchange rates, i.e. parity of exchange for the period from January 1 to approximately 
September 20 and thereafter at $.909 Canadian to $1.00 U. S., and is included in the Statement of Consolidated Net Income 
at the U. S. dollar equivalent. Devaluation of the Canadian dollar in September 1949 caused a reduction of approximately 
5550,000 in the U. S. dollar equivalent of the net current assets of Canadian subsidiaries. This amount is included with Selling, 
General and Administrative Expenses and Other Charges in the Statement of Consolidated Net Income. Assets and liabilities 
at December 31, 1948, and net income for the year ended that date of Canadian subsidiaries are included in the accompanying 
statements at parity of exchange. 

(2) Notes Payable: 

The 1%% Serial Notes mature $1,400,000 annually 1950 and 1951, $2,100,000 annually 1952 through 1955, and 
$21,000,000 in 1956, and the 3% Promissory Note matures $750,000 annually 1958 through 1967, and $7,500,000 in 1968. 
The Company has agreed that it will not declare dividends or make other "stock payments" in excess of certain limitations 
expressed in the loan agreements. 

(3) Inventories: 

The last-in, first-out method is employed in costing out inventories of certain products. 

(4) Stock Options: 

Capital stock of the Company held in the treasury at December 31, 1949 includes 45,500 shares reserved under the 
Officers and Employees Stock Option Plan as approved by the stockholders. Of the shares so reserved, 12,000 shares relate 
to options at $36.25 a share granted on March 31, 1945 and expiring on March 30, 1950, and 33,500 shares relate to options 
at $45.75 a share granted on January 3, 1946 and expiring on January 2, 1951. The option price in each case was $1.00 more 
than the last sale on the New York Stock Exchange preceding the date of the issuance of said options. 

(5) Depreciation: 

Provision for depreciation charged to operations was $9,661,874 for 1949 and $8,512,816 for 1948. 

(6) Contingencies: 

The Company was guarantor of bank loans to foreign affiliated companies in amounts aggregating approximately 
$1,000,000 at December 31, 1949. See comment on page 5 of the Annual Report to Stockholders and Employees for 
reference to litigation. 
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Bulk and packaged ice cream and novelties are sold in drug and ice cream stores and served in schools, restaurants and hotels in 30 
States and two Canadian Provinces under the Borden brand. Also such local brands as Hendler’s, Horton’s, Melorol, Reid’s and others. 


The Ice Cream Division 

ICE cream BUSINESS was carried on successfully and showed an improve¬ 
ment in profit. National consumption of ice cream again declined, reducing the 
sales gallonage of the industry as well as ourselves. Consumption closely fol¬ 
lowed the trend of national income until the war. It was then boosted by an ab¬ 
normal demand from the armed forces as well as from civilians whose incomes 
were high but who, because of shortages of other products, bought more ice 
cream than they normally would have. From its all-time peak in 1946 ice cream 
consumption has declined, apparently seeking its old relationship to consumer 
income. 

To improve our sales position we strengthened our selling and merchandis¬ 
ing activities. Supplementing the enlarged program carried on in 1949 we shall 
rely more heavily on a coordinated national advertising program in the future. 
Successful in introducing Lady Borden, national promotion is expected to give 
an added impetus to sales in 1950. 

In manufacturing and delivery w'e face a difficult problem. Declining volume 
has, of course, resulted in higher costs per gallon. Consequently, we must look 
to further operating economies. With these in mind we installed cost-saving 
equipment at many locations and began several plant improvements. 

Most important of these involve our two principal plants. In Chicago, all 
manufacturing operations in our new building will be placed on one floor to 
permit an efficient one-way flow of materials. In New York, we are enlarging 
our Fifth Avenue plant to reduce transportation costs. When completed the 
plant will manufacture all products for Northern New York City and West¬ 
chester County. Thus we can eliminate costly inter-plant shipments and long 
hauls through dense city traffic. 
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Fresh milk, cream and a variety of dairy specialties are sold on home-delivery routes and in food stores in areas in 19 States and 
two Canadian Provinces under the Borden brand. Also such local brands as Castanea, Joubert, Mitchell, Moores & Ross and others. 


The Fluid Milk Division 


For the Fluid Milk Division as a whole 1949 was a satisfactory year. Our 
profit was about the same as in 1948. Dollar sales declined because milk prices 
were generally lower. Our sales volume improved, however, and comparison 
with Government estimates of the national output indicates that we did better 
than the average for the industry. 

We sold more milk in practically every market that we serve. The principal 
exceptions were a few cities where general business conditions were poor and 
Metropolitan New York, where we suffered from unfavorable publicity and 
price warfare. 

The New York price war broke out in October when a principal competitor 
cut his prices drastically. To protect ourselves against a loss of customers we 
had to meet these lower prices although they could not be justified on economic 
grounds. While this put our New York business on a profitless basis, the Fluid 
Milk Division as a whole was protected by the relatively good showing made 
by its operations in other parts of the country. 

Climaxing a long period of unfavorable publicity, the New York situation 
also created an unfortunate by-product to disturb the industry’s public relations. 

For years we had worked toward a better popular understanding of the eco¬ 
nomics of milk distribution—its operating problems, costs and profits. Much 
ground was lost when the price war left the false impression that profit is large 
enough to allow price cuts without off-setting reductions in our two major costs 

—labor and what we pay for milk. f 

To improve our efficiency we undertook several new building projects and I 

adopted thrice-weekly milk deliveries in many markets to replace delivery on 

alternate days. Plant improvements were started or completed at the following < 

points: Akron, Ohio, where we are consolidating two plants; Houston, Texas; 

Lafayette, Indiana; Lake Charles, Louisiana; Long Island City, New York; and 
Modesto and San Jose, California. 
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The Cheese Division 


UR CHEESE business showed considerable improvement. Results were better 
than in 1948; considering, however, the large volume handled and the tradi¬ 
tional earnings of the business, the showing was not up to expectations. There 
were several reasons for this. Cheese prices were sharply lower and competition 
intense—factors which narrowed margins on some items—and caused some 
losses on inventories which had been held over from 1948. 

Our dollar sales declined, of course, because of lower price levels. The 
Cheddar cheese market averaged about 30l/> cents per pound—down 25% from 
1948. Prices were steadier, however, and did not follow the erratic course that 
was costly to us in 1948. The seasonal downtrend in prices was delayed some¬ 
what by large purchases of cheese — and anticipated further buying — by the 
British Food Ministry. But when Britain came face to face with her dollar 
shortage, she halted her purchases in the United States. As a result, the market 
dropped sharply in July. 

The market was subsequently stabilized when the U. S. Government an¬ 
nounced a program to support the price of Cheddar cheese at 31% cents per 
pound. This took much of the risk out of cheese-buying but placed large stocks 
of Cheddar cheese in Government hands. Toward the end of the year, the Gov¬ 
ernment announced a new support price of 31 cents per pound from January 1, 
1950 through March, 1951. 

There was plenty of cheese during the year. With the exception of August, 
every month showed a higher output of Cheddar than a year earlier. In the 
principal cheese-making areas milk production was favored by low feed costs 
and good weather. Accompanying the large output was a record-breaking con¬ 
sumption. Cheese was popular because it was cheaper than usual in relation to 
meat and served as a replacement for that food. Sales of some of our branded 
cheese products showed a most gratifying increase. 



Cheese and cheese specialties sold under the Borden brand include Liederlcranz Brand Cheese, Military Brand Camembert, Domestic Gruyere, 
Pippin Roll, Vera Sharp Aged Natural Cheddar, Borden’s Swiss and Dutch Maid Brand Limburger. Also, many varieties of processed cheese foods. 
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Our manufactured foods include such Borden brand products as condensed milk, evaporated milk, instant coffee, for¬ 
tified food drinks, malted milk, powdered milk, mince meat, powdered chocolate drink and powdered fruit juices. 


The Manufactured Products Division 

arrying ON widely diverse activities, the Manufactured Products Division 
made a marked improvement in profit. To this showing all of this Division’s 
major departments contributed. Sales of most principal items rose over 1948. 

Evaporated milk sales to the trade followed an industry downtrend as whole¬ 
salers and retailers bought only for immediate needs because of falling prices, 
there having been six price reductions between September, 1948 and April, 1949. 
Actual consumption of evaporated milk did not, however, decline to the same 
extent as trade sales, which showed signs of a revival late in 1949. Our Eagle 
Brand condensed milk continued to retain much of its wartime sales gain. 

Our principal specialty products sold well. Sales of Starlac, our dry skim 
milk for consumer use, rose substantially as distribution was widened to cover 
most large population centers. Promotion of our mince meat as a year-round— 
and not just a holiday—item was successful. Demand for our instant coffee rose 
sharply, because high coffee prices made concentrates a better buy than normally 
and consumers, alarmed by a threatened coffee shortage, stocked their shelves. 

Our American caramel business, which we entered in 1902, was abandoned. 
Profit prospects were too narrow to warrant the added plant investment required 
to meet current competitive conditions. 

Our export business was erratic. Its troubles came principally from Great 
Britain’s dollar shortage and the devaluation of the pound sterling. Where cur¬ 
rencies were tied to the pound the tendency was to confine buying to the sterling 
area. Moreover, as devaluation extended to other countries, they were virtually 
closed to us because American goods became too high in terms of their money. 
Despite these problems, our export people worked to offset these losses with 
gains elsewhere and did a satisfactory business. 

Manufacturing efficiency was considerably improved in some areas. Extend¬ 
ing motor routes to collect milk from wider territories we consolidated many 
small plants so that those remaining handle more milk at lower unit costs. 
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The Special 

Products 

Division 

^Tonfirming the forecast made a year 
ago our Special Products Division had a suc¬ 
cessful year. There was an increase in its over¬ 
all sales, and profits were better than in either 
of the two preceding years. While many ac¬ 
tivities contributed to this progress, the chief 
factor was the Animal Foods Department. 

There were, however, some unsolved prob¬ 
lems. Our soy bean processing operation, for 
example, was in an unfortunate situation 
resulting from Government price controls. By 
supporting farm prices for soy beans the Gov¬ 
ernment determines the minimum amount 
which processors must pay for their supply. 
Soybeans are, however, converted into oil and 
meal which must compete with other oils and 
meals. If the prices of these soy products, 
which are sold on a free market, drop below 
the cost of beans, the processor is squeezed. 
Such a squeeze took place in 1949. 

The solution appears to be this: Either sup¬ 
port at relative levels the prices of the oil and 
meal and the products with which they com¬ 
pete or remove the supports under soybean 
prices, letting them reach the levels set by 
supply and demand. The Government has 
taken little action to correct this situation. 
Under such conditions, even modern proces¬ 
sing plants like the one we have at Kankakee, 
Illinois, and the one we are completing at 
Waterloo, Iowa, cannot operate profitably. 

Research created some new and interesting 
products. The Division pioneered the devel¬ 
opment of betaine, an important factor in 
animal — and possibly human — nutrition, 
and introduced it into some of our feed sup¬ 
plements. Two new nutritional products for 
infants were also developed and are being 
introduced in several markets. While the 
nature of these products precludes large vol¬ 
ume sales, they should in time strengthen 
our diversified list. 
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A growing list of prescription foods for infants and 
adults is marketed through neighborhood drug stores 
and principal pharmaceutical houses. 


Feed supplements for poultry and farm animals are 
sold in bulk to feed mixers, and as Borden's Ration- 
ayd in packages to retailers of farm supplies. 















Synthetic resins ore the basis for Borden s plastic molding compounds, foundry core binders and many of the adhesives 
used in plywood, furniture and other wood products. Borden's resin glues are also sold in hardware stores for home use. 


The Chemical Division 

Supplying industry instead of the family, the Chemical Division has a 
unique position in the Company. Unlike operations that are more directly de¬ 
pendent upon consumer income, it shares in the fortunes of the manufacturing 
enterprises which it serves. 

This relationship was illustrated during the year when the Division’s sales 
kept in fairly close step with the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production. As might be expected, both sales and profits dropped from the 
levels that were established during 1948. 

The sales decline began in the closing weeks of 1948 and continued through 
the first half of 1949. Both our over-all sales and the Index reached their low 
point in July, although demand for some lines showed improvement as early 
as June. Business moved at a brisk pace in the last quarter. 

These last three months saw an improvement in profit, bringing it near earn¬ 
ings of the corresponding period a year earlier. The upturn was not, however, 
sufficient to compensate for the lean showing of earlier months. Consequently, 
the entire year’s outcome was below 1948. A factor in reducing profit was the 
sharpened competition which comes with a shrinking market and tends to nar¬ 
row margins of profit. 

Our Durite Department, which made a good showing in 1948, was hardest 
hit by the slump. Despite this, we continued work on a sizable addition to our 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania plant to provide a more efficient production line 
and a 50% increase in our capacity for the manufacture of molding compounds. 
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THIS WAS 



SINCE 1899, THE BORDEN COMPANY, Limited has served the people of Canada 
and during this half-century has grown with the country—contributing to 
the nation's growth as well as benefitting from it. Last year our Canadian 
friends and neighbors joined with us in celebrating our Golden Jubilee. Old- 
timers could recall early days at Ingersoll, Ontario—our first Canadian con- 
densery (shown above) which is still operating. Contemporaries are, how¬ 
ever, more familiar with the all-Canadian operating organization headed by 
W. Frank Jones, President of The Borden Company, Limited, as is shown on 
the following pages. 





























AS A YOUTH Byron Jenvey (standing) delivered the first load of milk to Ingersoll back 
in 1899. Here, he reminisces with James G. Milne, plant superintendent who retired 
recently after 45 years of Borden service. Ingersoll, and our milk powder plant at Tillson- 
burg (center) did much to revolutionize dairying in Western Ontario. 


TODAY, OUR PRODUCTS are known from Van¬ 
couver Island, to Nova Scotia and Newfound¬ 
land. And they are served daily in the legis¬ 
lators' restaurant on Parliament Hill. 



BORDEN EXECUTIVES ARE active in civic and service groups and 
help boost community activities. Elsie the Cow, who frequently 
aids charities sponsored by Rotary, Kiwanis, Kinsmen or Lions Clubs, 
has a permanent exhibit at the Canadian National Exhibition. 



ALTHOUGH EXCHANGE restrictions have reduced our Canadian stock¬ 
holder list, Dr. Byron A. Campbell and Alice E. Campbell have long 
been Company owners. The doctor has practiced medicine 55 years. 
Miss Campbell, no relation, is a retired bank employee. 



AT OUR 800-ACRE Ottawa Dairy Farm, dairy herd 
improvement and soil conservation are important 
projects. Manager Tom Dickerson also sponsors calf 
club to spur youngsters' interest in dairying. 



OUR INTEREST IN quality extends from independent dairy farms into each of our plants. 
Company veterinarians and fieldmen keep farmers posted on good sanitary practice. 
Laboratories test every milk delivery. Ennis McCorkell (center) knows he is serving milk of 
top quality. Cheese expert Jack White (right) checks a run of our famous Chateau. 

























OFFICERS OF The Borden Company, Limited, direct the activities of some 49 plants and 3,100 employees 
from this picturesque headquarters building in Toronto. Last February, 2,400 employees and their guests 
saw a birthday-theatre party broadcast of "Canadian Cavalcade/' heard over 32 CBC stations, which 
launched 1949's Golden Jubilee promotion campaign. Our birthday cake delights Miss Nancy Hewson 


BORDEN SCHOLARSHIPS help students obtain training 
in work traditional with the Company at Ontario 
Agricultural College (above), MacDonald College and 
the University of Toronto's College of Pharmacy. 



A NEIGHBORHOOD GROCER for 35 years, and 
a Borden retailer, too, is Cyril A. Bond, who 
emigrated from England in 1911. He has 
been a stockholder for more than 20 years. 


RED CROSS WORK takes a lot of Mrs. Margaret 
Bingham’s time these days. Widow of a 
Borden plant engineer, she depends on 
Company dividends for part of her income. 


AN APOTHECARY for 48 years, Ernest Ballard, 
of Toronto, still serves the people in his com¬ 
munity. Part of his savings have remained 
invested in Borden's stock since 1929. 



SOME OF OUR CANADIAN employees are stockholders, too. Included among 
them are Walter S. Clark and Sam Schwartz, route supervisors for our Farm 
Products milk plant at Montreal. Another is Frederick Bourelle (center) 
clerk in our J. J. Joubert, Limitee, ice cream plant, also in Montreal. 


NEW QUEBEC ICE cream plant offices. Fluid milk, ice cream are sold only 
in Ontario and Quebec. Powdered, condensed and evaporated milk, Hemo, 
Dryco, instant coffee, powdered lemon juice, powdered chocolate, chocolate 
syrup, caramels and formula foods for infants are sold in most areas. 

































INTER OFFICE MEMORANDUM 

To: The Treasurer from: Public Relations Director 

subject: That $8,000 Typewriter 


Can't we give the average fellow a better idea of how much money 
is used for the average Borden job? He can, of course, find the answer 
himself by looking at the Balance Sheet and doing a little figuring. 

But, failing to do this, he misses the basic fact that there wouldn't be 
a single job if someone didn’t put up the money for it. People who put 
up the money for jobs are as necessary as the people who fill them. 

Dividing our assets — $252 million — by the number of Borden 
employees — 31,166 — I find it comes to about $8,000 each. 

Some people get this picture easily. A wholesale driver knows that 
his truck alone costs nearly this much. Looking about him, a plant 
worker sees expensive machinery, and he grasps the idea quickly. 


But a stenographer, having little contact with our plants or 
trucks, thinks only of her machine and asks: "What typewriter ever cost 
$8,000?" What she doesn't realize is that there wouldn't be work for 
her or her typewriter without many millions more being invested in all 
the things that are used in the business. Her job depends as much on all 
of these as on the typewriter itself. Every employee’s job requires 
his fellow worker's equipment as well as his own, and all jobs are 
possible only because of our over-all investment. 



To tell this story, we should show what our assets are, and how much 
of each kind is used for the average job. I figure it this way: 

What's Used in the Business Per Employee 

Cash and Securities : Ready money to pay employees, 
farmers, suppliers, taxes, etc.$2,000 

Receivables: Money due from customers for 

goods sold to them. 900 

Inventories : Amounts tied up in supplies and 

finished products waiting to be sold.1,600 



Property and Equipment : Investment in buildings, 

office and plant equipment, trucks, etc.3,200 

Miscellaneous : Amounts loaned, advance payments, 

money invested in unconsolidated subsidiaries, etc. 300 

Total for the average Borden job : $8,000 


There’s the story of that $8,000 typewriter! It’s told so simply 
I hope, that if our friend the Borde n stenographer reads this she'll 
have a better idea of what it takes for a Borden job, and how important 
the 52,386 Borden stockholders are in creating it. 
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...OF 10,000 NEW 
STOCK PURCHASERS 




The Continuing Study — 

Sheds Light on Who Owns Borden’s 

All too often, the stockholders of widely-owned corporations seem to 
be merely names on a long list to which dividends are sent from time to 
time. They are the Jane and John Does of America who help finance the na¬ 
tion’s industrial progress, but because of their very numbers lose their 
identities in the stock list. In recent years, Borden’s has tried to change 
those names from which to whom, and thousands have emerged from the 
ledgers as individuals as real and live as the folks across the street. 

It all started back in the Summer of 1944 when, in the hope of find¬ 
ing better ways to serve the interests of our stockholders, Borden’s began 
its "Continuing Study of Company Ownership." Since that time, each 
new stockholder has received an easy-to-answer questionnaire, and when 
the program rounded out its fifth year, last August, over 10,000 men and 
women had aided in the Study, which remains unique in American business. 

Their responses shed an interesting light on the people who own the 
Company. For instance, 82 per cent of those responding hold their stock 
as individuals, and 15 per cent in joint tenancy. The rest is held by insti¬ 
tutions, corporations, estates or trust funds. 

The individuals are nearly equally divided between men and women. 
About two-thirds own less than 50 shares, and the same proportion derive 
less than half their income from investments. And 12 per cent of these pur¬ 
chasers have previously owned Borden shares. About 93 per cent buy 
the Company’s stock to hold for investment, and 96 per cent own securi¬ 
ties in other corporations. 

The most frequently mentioned occupation is that of housewife, rep¬ 
resenting 27 per cent of the total. Next come doctors, lawyers, and other 
professional people with 13 per cent. And, third, retired people total 
12 per cent. The balance covers 17 other occupational groups such as 
salesmen, teachers, mechanics and farmers. 

At the time they bought their stock, only 42 per cent were regular 
Borden customers, 50 per cent occasionally purchased our products and 
eight per cent didn’t use them at all. However, aside from financial 
progress, the items of greatest interest to new stockholders are new prod¬ 
ucts and the availability of standard items. 

Taking a cue from this interest, we sampled our Instant Coffee 
and Gruyere Cheese among our stockholders during 1949, and got a 
breath-taking acceptance in both instances. The products were introduced 
to tens of thousands of new users and a flood of thank-you letters indicated 
that many had shared these products with their friends and neighbors. 

A typical stockholder reaction to this sampling came from a lady in 
Long Beach, California who wrote, "I had not used your coffee until it was 
offered to me to try out. Since then, I always have it on hand. From owning 
the stock, I became very Borden conscious and intend to remain so." 
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8 out of 10 hold 
stock as individuals 



2 out of 3 own 
less than 50 shares 



2 out of 3 get 
less than half of income 
from investments 



9 out of 10 hold Borden 
stock for investment 



1 out of 4 is a housewife 



1 out of 8 is a retired person 




















Every industry has had a hand in speeding 
the country’s progress during the last half-cen¬ 
tury and lifting our daily living to its present 
excellence. Developments brought about in some 
industries have been dramatic and revolutionary. 
In others, progress has been made quietly and 
gradually but has been no less substantial. 

In the dairy industry we have moved forward 
in small steps, but the total distance covered is 
impressive. While every branch of the industry 
has advanced since the Gaslight Era, develop¬ 
ments in fresh milk have most deeply affected 
the habits and well-being of Americans. Today, 
fresh milk is not only a finer, vastly changed 
product, but it also represents a major contribu¬ 
tion to public health. As a result of improve¬ 
ments in this product Americans enjoy better 
nutrition and a lengthened life span. 

To appreciate the progress which placed to¬ 
day’s bottle of milk at the top of the nation’s 
food list, the modern housewife should imagine 
herself a milk buyer back in 1900. These are the 
changes she would find: 

Un pasteurized Milk! A half-century ago 
pasteurization was just getting under way. 
Today, pasteurization, which destroys disease¬ 
bearing bacteria and removes the danger of 
milk-borne illness and epidemics, is the rule in 
virtually every American community. To it goes 
much of the credit for the reduction in the 
nation’s infant death rate. 


Most Milk Sold in Bulk! In 1900, most 
milk was dipped from a can into the consumer’s 
pitcher. Today, the glass milk bottle is in uni¬ 
versal use and paper bottles facilitate purchases 
from stores. Both types of containers protect the 
purity of milk, assure fair measure and add to 
the buyer’s convenience. 

Lower Food Value! In 1900, the word 
"vitamin” was unknown. Today, much of the 
milk sold is fortified with additional vitamin D, 
and the trend is toward enrichment with other 
vitamins and minerals. 

Insufficient Inspection! Fifty years ago 
there was very little official examination of milk 
supplies. Today, most municipalities set high 
standards of sanitation. Careful and sanitary 
handling of milk from cow to consumer is the 
general practice, and the outcome is a better 
product. Tuberculosis in dairy herds has been 
stamped out, and healthier cows yield a more 
wholesome milk. 

Little Uniformity! In 1900, the industry 
was not equipped to provide a uniform product. 
Today, measuring techniques permit the testing 
of milk for cream content and quality, and mod¬ 
ern packages allow accurate measure and factual 
labeling—all assuring the customer her money’s 
worth. 

No Homogenization! At the turn of the 
century there were no homogenized products. 
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tIncluding inventory variations. ^Including reserve provisions due to wartime conditions. 
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rden's Sales Symbol 


6 Packaged Ice Creams for Home Use 7 Poultry Feed Supplements 


Feed Supplements 
•rated Milk 22 


5 Soy Bean Oil and Meal 
i 13 Chocolate Drinks 
Grocery Specialties (23 


14 Powdered Milks (15 Ice Creams and Sherbets 

Fresh Milk (24 Waterproof Plywood Adhesives (25 


(16) Chemicals 
Prescription Foods 


9 Cream 


30 Dessert Cheeses 


31 Infant Foods 


32 Pure Instant Coffee 
























PICTURE OF BORDEN'S 


WE BUY THESE MAJOR MATERIALS 


ML * 


MILK & CREAM 
BOTTLES & CANS 
PAPER PACKAGES 
GASOLINE AND OIL 
COAL 


OPERA 

WE SE 


MILK 

CREA* 

COTT 

butt: 

CHOC 


CONDEN 
INSTANT 
MINCE N 
POWDER 
MALTED 




NATURA 

DESSER1 

PROCES 

GRATED 

COCKTA 


PLASTIC MOL 
WATERPROOI 
WOODWORKI 
HOUSEHOLD 
CASEIN AND 


BULK 1C 


PACKAG 


ICE CRE 


FRUIT 






— 


WE OPERATE THESE PLANTS 


84 * 

PLUS 116 DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


ANIMAL F 
POULTRY 
SOYBEAN 
SOYBEAN 


PRESCRIPT 
BAKERS’ I 
BEVERAGE 
MILK SUG 
VITAMIN-1 


73 * 

PLUS 228 DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


MILK & SUGAR 
COFFEE & COCOA ^ 
FRUITS AND SPICES 
TINPLATE 

PACKAGING MATERIALS 
































IONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


LL THESE PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


TO THESE CUSTOMERS 


IN THESE MARKETS 


\GE CHEESE 
R & EGGS 
OLATE DRINK 


M, 




HOMES pi 

RETAIL STORES M\ 
SCHOOLS 
RESTAURANTS »' 

HOTELS 



jm 


19 STATES 

2 CANADIAN PROVINCES 


iillOffi 

WIL "• 

% 




ED & EVAPORATED MILK 
COFFEE 
EAT 

:D MILK 
MILK 


WHOLESALERS 
RETAIL STORES 
FOOD PROCESSORS 
INSTITUTIONS 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

■■■ 



48 STATES 
5 U. S. TERRITORIES 
ALL OF CANADA 
MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


W 


Qitv'ZM 




L CHEESE 
CHEESE 

CHEESE FOODS 
CHEESE 
L SPREADS 






DING COMPOUNDS 
PLYWOOD ADHESIVES 
NG ADHESIVES 
SLUES 

CASEINATES 





PLASTIC MOLDERS 
PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
PAPER MILLS 
RETAIL STORES 




:ED SUPPLEMENTS 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
OIL 
MEAL 
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Resin Core Binders 2 Bakers' Ingredients ( 3 Flavors and Extracts for Food Processors 4 Elsie the Cow — B< 

Products for Export 9 Condensed Milk 10 Cottage Cheese 11 Household Glues 12 Anima 

17 Natural Cheeses 18 Dairy Specialties <J9 Processed Cheese Foods 20 ; Ice Cream Novelties (21, Evap 

^28 Chemicals for Plastics 27 Fortified Food Drinks 28 Mince Meats 











